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TEIBUTE TO MISS ELIZABETH BRYANT JOHNSTON. 
By miss MINNIE F. MICKLEY. 

The last public utterance of Miss Johnston was made, I 
think, a month before her death, when in speaking of the 
influence of Mr. Davis, she said: ''That she hoped the young 
men of Washington would realize after hearing what had been 
said of Mr. Davis's career, as a Washingtonian, that there 
was as much opportunity to become great in this city as any- 
where else, that the example of Mr. Davis would be followed, 
that he did not find this too small a sphere to become the 
grand, good and successful man that he was." When I heard 
of her death such a short time afterward, I thought what a 
beautiful tribute she had paid to her fellow-member in this 
Society, to speak to the living of the good that could come to 
them in following his example. 

I knew Miss Johnston at her home and in patriotic fields of 
labor, and in glancing back over the fifteen years of our 
friendship, I have gathered some few of the many things she 
has done, that will live after her— ''The footprints in the 
sands of time." It was her interest in the home of Washing- 
ton that led the Regents of Mt. Vernon to invite her to stay 
there, while compiling the first guide book in 1876, and the 
thousands of people who visited Mt. Vernon, during the Cen- 
tennial, foreigners and Americans, received the impression of 
Miss Johnston's patriotic work in this little guide book of 
which she had the compilation for more than twenty years. 

It was while engaged on this work that Miss Johnston be- 
came interested in the portraits of George Washington, and 
she began that collection of portraits which is so well known. 
While staying at Mt. Vernon the flooring of one of the rooms 
was found unsafe and a new one was put in its place. A num- 
ber of the floor boards were given to her and she had a table 
made. All her writing was done on this table, to which she 
was much attached, the wood over which the most famous 
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Emzabeth Bryant Johnston. 
(From a photograph by Miss Frances B. Johnston. 
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people of our country had trodden. It must have given her 
much inspiration. She had carefully kept a number of pieces 
marked, which she expected to use for some patriotic object. 

When Mr. Folger was Secretary of the Treasury, she went 
to see him on some business for her brother; while waiting, 
she mentioned in conversing with one of the Chiefs of the 
Department, that she thought the flag should be placed on 
every public building, and when the Secretary arrived she 
mentioned it to him also and suggested it be placed upon the 
Treasury. To-day the flag floats over every office of the Gov- 
ernment from nine o'clock until half -past four each day. As 
a member of the committee to prevent desecration of the flag, 
she felt how necessary was its protection from many of the 
foolish and careless uses made of our national emblem. 

The two-cent postage stamp, known as the Houdon stamp, 
owes its origin to Miss Johnston's suggestion to the Post- 
Master General. During the past few months she used her 
influence with Assistant Post-Master Mattem to have the pic- 
ture of the Indian girl, Pocahontas, who saved our first Eng- 
lish-speaking colony from utter destruction, used on one of 
the postage stamps commemorative of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. When she reported the fact to the Pocahontas Society, 
she said **she was so glad to have had the opportunity of ask- 
ing that this head should be one of the Exposition series of 
1907." Miss Johnston claimed descent from Pocahontas. 

Miss Johnston was Historian General when the publication 
of the records of the Daughters of The American Revolution 
was decided upon, and it was her idea to have the index of 
ancestors, whose service in the Revolution gave us our country, 
under the heading of the Roll of Honor capped by a picture 
of Houdon 's head of Washington, and the index of the mem- 
bers of the society, the people who are to uphold the country 
and keep it the greatest country in the world, under the in- 
signia of the Society. The record is now in its 23d volume, 
giving the lineage of 25,000 men of the American Revolution. 

Miss Johnston's ''Christmas in Kentucky" is a pen picture 
of her old Kentucky home, a story dealing with the time when 
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the Proclamation of Emancipation was read to the colored 
people in 1862. It is one of the descriptions that will live, 
for it impresses you with its truth in every line. Her humor 
which is shown in the character sketches of her book *'The 
Days that Are No More" brings before your mind the atmos- 
phere of Miss Johnston's *'01d Kentucky Home.'' 

Mrs. Fairbanks in a letter to Mrs. Sanders Johnston said: 
''My friendship with Miss Johnston had its origin in the work 
of the Daughters of the American Eevolution, and during my 
service as President-General of the Society, I was often deeply 
indebted to her for valuable counsel. She was intensely patri- 
otic and it was she who first proposed 'the tea' for the benefit 
of Memorial Continental Hall, to be given upon the anniver- 
sary of the wedding day of George Washington, simultane- 
ously throughout our society." 

It was a happy thought and brought in rich results for the 
cause so dear to her heart. She was practical and far-seeing, 
in the desire that she had to fit nurses, trained and intelligent, 
in the care of the sick. Her literary work was recognized as 
of a high and patriotic order, and her life was pure and unsel- 
fish. She was loyal to her friends and unswerving in her 
labors for and devotion to the Society, whose motto is for 
"Home and Country." Nothing was dearer to her than its 
fair fame, its adherence to its lofty ideals; her belief was 
sublime in the greatness of its mission. 

All of her friends must sorrow that she was called away, 
before the completion of the Memorial Continental Hall, 
which she believed symbolized the veneration of patriotism. 
The strength and symmetry of her loved Society. 



